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GIVING YOUTH AN ARTISTIC OUTLET 


street initiative of a gallery gathering place for youth 


re you tired of the 

man telling you 

where you can and 

can’t go? Are you a 

youth under the age 
of 18? Well thanks to the ener- 
gy and vision of some dynamic 
young citizens, the Gallery is 
here. 

Started about two years ago 
(after a group of kids were told 
they were not welcome after 8 
p.m. at a local coffee bar on 
their poetry night), the Gallery 
was started as a collective 
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group for youth by youth. The 
group is 150 members strong 
and is headstrong on giving 
youth in Edmonton a chance 
artistically to have their voices 
heard. 


“Our big focus is the fine 
arts and art in general, says sec- 
retary of the group, Fred Eee. 
Fred, the only original member 
from the group’s inception, 
says that the group is trying to 
gain enough momentum and 
funds to eventually open a 
youth-owned and operated 
cafe. “We have support from all 
the businesses on Whyte 
Avenue plus the Old 
Strathcona Foundation and the 
Old Strathcona Business 
Association.” 

The cafe will be used to 
showcase the artistic talents of 
youth in Edmonton, through 
visuals, music and poetry. Past 
fund-raisers have seen pop and 
coffee bars set up at the Bus 
Barns with local and touring 
bands playing for the all-ages 
crowd and the opportunity for 
the crowd to engage in an 
open jam with other musi- 
cians. The cafe will circumvent 
having to rent a space for the 
fund-raisers. The organization 


Michael Walters new 


Our Voice editor 


ust over three years after beginning 
with Our Voice in the distribution 
office, writer, poet and poetry 
tganizer Michael Walters is taking over 
the top job of Managing Editor. “I really 
believe in this project, and I have a vision 
of how good a publication it can be,” says 


Michael. 


Keith Wiley, who has been editor since 
the first Alberta Spare Change edition in 
1994, is bowing out for a lesser role han- 
dling only the design and production of 
the magazine. “It's been a wonderful 


is completely non-profit, tak- 
ing whatever funds amassed 
and returning it back into 
exposes Of this citys youth and 
their talent. 


Although the Gallery takes 
up a large chunk of her time, 
Fred who is only 15 also seems 
to have time for school (corre- 
spondence), a part-time job at 
the hip new clothing and 
record store on Whyte Ave., 
Hexed, as well as a full-time job 
at the Old Strathcona 
Foundation as their summer 
coordinator organizing this 
year’s Silly Summer Parade. 

“T just want to prove that 
were not just rodent youth 
with no hopes; we have hopes 
and dreams and directions in 
our lives that we want to ful- 
fill.” She explains that the 
Gallery group is free to join 
and membership entitles you 
to a vote at group meetings. 
The only catch is you can’t be 
over the age of 18 if you want 
to vote. 

Fred wants to keep the 
group adult-free, even though 
it means slightly diminishing 
their chances of gaining respect 


and acceptance. Some organi- 
Zations and Srant funders 


“| just want to prove that were not 
just rodent youth with no hopes; we 
have hopes and dreams and direc- 
tions in our lives that we want to 


fulfill.” 
-Fred Eee, ring leader 


require adult supervision and 
membership to be considered 


at all; but for Fred, that just 
means she has to work extra 


hard at getting the group to be 
heard. 


by Brent Oliver. 
PHOTO: John Zapantis 
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whirl,” says Keith. “It’s been an honour to 
work on a project that does help people in 
a most basic way. And it’s been very inter- 
esting to evolve a niche for the magazine. 
We have tried out a lot of hats here, but 
finally, I think the one that fits J call con- 
necting communities. Our Voice works as 
a way for a particularly disempowered 
community to tell their stories.” 


Our Voice is not a big production. For 
nearly a year Keith and Michael have been 
the whole production staff, working with 
vendors and the writers and volunteers. 


“Michael knows everything about the 
project and he has the energy to take it 
new places,” says Keith. # 


Brent Dodging Horse helps 
open Calgary Our Voice 
office at Friendship Centre 


The hot forward for the Calgary Hit 
Men Hockey team, Brent Dodging Horse 
(centre, in cap, above), came down to help 
inaugurate the Our Voice office in the 
Calgary Native Friendship Centre. Friends 
and well-wishers came along too to get 
Brent's autograph and participate in the 
blessing of the office. Thanks to elder 
Antoinette Van Hesendonk and everyone 
who came out to the office opening. @ 


Send us to Montreal meeting 


he big meeting of the North 

American Street Newspaper 

Association (NASNA) is going to 
gather people from projects like Our Voice 
from all across the continent this summer. 
The meeting is in Montreal and Our Voice 
desperately needs some help with plane 
fares so we can send two people to the 
conference. Michael Walters and long-time 
vendor and contributor Linda Dumont are 
signed up for the conference, but we're 
short $500 for the tickets. Any 
contributions or suggestions would be 
warmly appreciated, and tax deductible. 


Y’ native people are in high risk groups for 
contracting HIV... the modern killer dis- 
ease. Living in poverty, over-represented 

| di. in jails and on "the streets", more and 
more aboriginal people are eahing sick. One man who is doing something about 
it is Ken Ward, Eagle Boy. Since he was diagnosed as HIV positive in 1989 Ken's 
life has become a crusade to warn "Indian country" about the newest disease. He 
has spoken to hundreds of groups, young people, prisoners, street people and 
prostitutes. Now some of his words are in a new book... And Who Will Hear Their 
Cries? 

"Coming from the street life to something like this certainly changed the direc- 
tion of my life," says Ken in an Our Voice interview. "I didn't do it alone. There 
were a lot of people who helped pick up the pieces for me, helped me 
do what I need for myself to carry on. All I had to do 
was ask." 


Back in the summer of 1989, Ken says he had been 
drug-free for about five years. "I was in Vancouver for a 
week, and I met this one fellow. Since I was new in 
town I needed a friend. I picked the one guy who hap- 
pened to be diagnosed." Ken said they shared a needle to 
inject drugs. "I wasn't promiscuous at all, but I was a user. 
One bang (injection) won't hurt you, he said, but one 
bang did hurt me." 


That man has since died of AIDs complications, and that 
December 28, Ken learned he was HIV positive. He says 
there were two ways he could go. "A lot of survivors, warriors 
of the heart tend to commit suicide, or OD (overdose), feeling 
‘what's the use.’ | felt I still have something to offer." 


His journey was not an easy one, but the next year Ken got 
help, major help through a personal spiritual awakening. It had 
taken years for Ken to recover his "Indianness". Put in foster care 
as a child, his life was hard, as he says "in the foster home cir- 
cuits". At one point he was raped by an older man. Ken is very 


fair, with long blonde hair, he didn't know he was aboriginal 
until he turned 18, and was sent "home" to his reserve. But it was- 
n't until 1990 with the "death sentence" of HIV over his head, 
that Ken embraced the native spirituality that gives him his 
strength. 

‘lL used to have a lifestyle, my gosh, I was transitory, going from 
city to city, looking for a dream. I could use shoving needles in 
my arm as an excuse, because of my past... I could blame the gov- 
ernment for taking me away as a kid, I had to deal with a lot of 
personal issues in my past. But I was the one who shoved the 
needle in my arm, I was the one responsible, | made the choice, | 
wasn't too aware of HIV, but I knew the risks." But to go on, Ken 
realized he had to forgive himself and get on with life. "I was 
determined not to pack it in." 

Then Ken went "public" as the first aboriginal person to be diag- 
nosed. "The most important thing was that one eagle feather | 
got. I received the feather from elders in Alberta because | chose 
to go public about being HIV positive. That 
my companion and my teacher, because of what 


became 


eagle feather 


it means to 


receive an eagle feather, the pride and the honouring of life. That 
ethics, 


became my code of and | think I have years to live because 


»f that. 


: turned into years of public speak- 
ing to native groups across 
, OL Canada and North America. "The 
elders, ‘the youth, the people on the street and the people behind 
bars are the ones who have given me the incentive to know I'm 
making some headway at getting the message across," he says. He 
dedicated the book to these people and says... "my inspiration 
came from you." 


He has worked as a public speaker with Health Canada and with 
Corrections in Alberta and Saskatchewan and Ken has strong 
f HIV in prisons. He says inmates should 


views about the spread o 


oners should be allowed to protect themselves. N — 
bleach can be used as weapons in jail, but Ken says, the 
can ensure that they are used safely. "A lot of the brothe 
ters behind bars are responsible, believe it or not, and I think an pane way to 
do that (ensure safety) is with the inmates themselves." If prisoners use Aids pre- 
vention needles and materials as weapons or irresponsibly, he says the prisoners 
themselves will correct it. "They can use the approach of shunning. Not in a vio- 

lent way, shunning would be more effective. Inmates want to get a rep (reputa- 

tion), and they don't want to get a bad trep, that would be a lot more effective." 
a video of him speaking about 


| HE, D> ’ HIV. It is an educational kit 


being distributed across the country. And Who Will Hear Their Cries? is a collection of 
poems he has written over years. Not all of the poems deal directly 
with the illness, but all of them talk about the courage to live. The 
story-telling language has power in its directness. The images of 
native spirituality, of sweat lodges and eagle feathers are all sweet 
and clear. But the loneliness of illness, the trials and fears all come 
through too. 
Two year's ago Ken's diagnosis went from HIV positive to AIDS. He 
is travelling less and the book and video have become another 
way for him to communicate to native peoples. His work now is 
mainly on the Enoch Band reserve west of Edmonton, where he 
is most concerned about young people. "They can't survive on 
the reserves because of the pressures, they go to the city, to the 
anonymity, but you can't survive there, either. They might end 
up on the streets, or in prostitution. Then they wind up in 
jail. There's a large number who end up HIV carriers." 


nsoner;rs 


oe Sis- 


of Ken's poems is packaged with 


Ken wants to break the cycle, starting with youth. "A person 
is going to do it for themselves, they have to choose what is 
good for them, what is healthy for them. I tell the young 
people, if you can't survive on the reserve, what makes you 
think you can survive on the streets?" 
by Keith Wiley 
And Who Will Hear Their Cries? is published by 
Duval House Publishing in Edmonton. 
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schoepp business options 


my office or your office 
| can bring the computer to you 


sharon schoepp hard drive backups 


box 2436 
stony plain 
aleerta T7Z iX8 


computerized: 
bookkeeping 
spreadsheets 


phone (403) 963-3874 data bases 


May the Great Spirit be with you! 


Sacred Heart 
CHURCH of the 
FIRST PEOPLES 


10821-96 Street, Edmonton, AB 
422-3052 
Fax 423-0176 


Our our Station of the Cross 
Eollector Series Postcards —Available Now 


UN Alberta Branches | 

Guaranteed Financial Services 

SUPEKMARKET BANKING 
SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


~ FULL BANKING SERVICES ~ 


*Mortgages -Loans -Personal Banking 
NORTHTOWN MALL - LOCATED IN SAVE-ON Foops 


ass 422.3833 = on... pe 
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Edmonton Northeast Binso | 
Association 
7 Evenings, Doors open at 3 pm 
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— Matinees — 
Saturday, Sunday & Holidays 
Afternoons doors open at 10 am 


Satellite game at all events 
12711 - 52 Street 


Edmonton, AB T5A 4G2 
Tel: 476-1239 


BIRTHRIGHT 


Cares 


Pregnant...need help 


* Confidential/Free * Friendship 

* Pregnancy Tests ¢ Prenatal Classes 

¢ Unconditional Support » Pregnancy Crisis Line 
Maternity & Baby Clothes 

488-0681 1-800-550-4900 24 Hr. 


Over 25 years of Community Service 
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Saluting all Fond Du Lac Economic 
those whose Development Corpor: ation 


hard work 
promotes 
Aboriginal 
Economic 
Development 
from 


~~ 4 


Tel (306) 686-4856 or Fax (308) 686-2040 
Tel (306) 686-4856 or Fax (306) 686-2040 


Fond Du Lac Development Corp. 
Box 211, Fond Du Lac, SK SO} OW0 
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In last month’s edition of Our Voice we took ten 
tough questions from people living on or close to the 
streets and sent these questions to Premier Klein's 
office. 

In response to Mr. Klein's answers we have asked a 
number of people to comment on all or some of the 
answers. This issue we have a comment by Mark 
Lisak, a columnist on political affairs for the 
Edmonton Journal. 


BY MARK LISAK 


never envy Ralph Klein his job. The forceful, 

real questions posed to him in Our Voice show 

how tough being a political leader can be. 

On some of the questions there's a story 
beyond the premier's answers. 

Taxes: Alberta taxes may be the lowest but 
the mix has been changing. Efforts to help lower 
income earners have been offset by fee increases, 
by $500 million in VLT revenue and by the priva- 
tization of some costs. Klein's line about elimi- 
nating waste and duplication simply avoids the 
issue. Less money meant real cuts in service, 
which is why the government now finds itself 
putting money back into health and education at 
rates not seen since the 1980s. 

Welfare reform: It's a complicated issue but 
there's little support for the claims of successful 


Cf Ud Organ 


friendly to the government. There is NO persua- 
sive evidence that the drop in the welfare case- 
load represents anything more than a strong 
economy coupled with a determination to make 
people depend more on friends, relatives and 
food banks. 


Gay rights and the Supreme Court: Klein 
is right. He could have added that poll results 
cast doubt on statements like "so many of your 
constituents were against it." 


Opposition was loud but tolerance was wide- 
spread. 

The questions broadly related to poverty are 
much tougher. 

"Why are there so many inconsistencies?" 
"When are you going to stop making the poor 
pay the rich man's debt?" "Is it really your fault 
or are you powerless to the wealthy?" 


Questions like this go back to the Bible and 
Shakespeare. But the most enduring works of lit- 
erature have lasted hundreds of years exactly 
because they raise the most human questions. 
And it's a human quality to want to change what 
seems unchangeable. 

The questions indicate a powerful sense of 
injustice. The answers indicate good will but pos- 
sibly a mind preoccupied with other matters. 


This is not Premier Klein's failure. When he 


Mark Lisak on the Premier's 
answers to Ten Questions 


reform, even in se big _— from the — ie 


CO 


tells Brenda that he 
and his government 
"listen to Albertans 
and are guided by 
what they say" he is 
not just spouting a 
line. Fifteen thou- 
sand people marched in south Edmonton a few 
years ago to say they wanted to keep the Grey 
Nuns as a full hospital. No one has marched to 
raise shelter allowances. 

A lot of the government's choices centre on 
Darlene's question: "Why are single parents forced 
to live on next to nothing ...?" 

The government has heard many times now 
that it's extremely important to get kids off to a 
good start. The first three years are crucial. Some 
of the strongest messages have come from a few 
corporate leaders like Ted Newall, chief executive 
of Nova Corp. These messages are backed by a 
growing amount of research. Good nutrition and 
interaction with caring adults seem to have life- 
long physical and emotional effects. At some 
point, though, taxpayers ask why money they 
could spend on their kids is being spent on some- 
one else's kids. (One answer is that up to a point, 
everyone will be better off, including their own 
kids.) The government has to respond. 


_That said, Mein ae over a Sane contra- 


find a job when your child is six months old. 


Nor can the government point to any overall 
strategy that puts social issues first. Thinking 
along these lines gets into some deep questions. 
How much right do your neighbours, acting 
through the government, have to tell you how to 
live? Is government the best agency to help peo- 
ple? Are children in troubled families better off 
in foster care (a question that has plagued the 
Alberta government for the roughly 80 years that 
child welfare has existed)? 

Two principles seem clear. Problems linked 
with poverty are best dealt with very early in life. 
And people stuck on welfare for some time often 
need a lot of patient help to teach them how to 
do and keep a job. Much of the help has to come 
from employers. 


Governments all over North American have to 
operate in a time when many employers would 
rather cast off all social obligations. Klein has to 
work with this reality. But he never talks about 
these limits or tries to change them by making 
them politically important the way that budget 
deficits were politically important. 


He can fairly say his government is doing what 
a lot of Albertans want. Others can fairly ask 
what his government has shown in the way of 
leadership to help Albertans move ahead on these 
issues. 


; Ming ‘TELL US WHAT YoU THINK, 


| l- 888-428-400 l Toll Free 


Love 


just wanted to talk a bit about love. It's one of the most commonly used 
words in our language. We hear and write songs and poetry about it. We 
pursue it constantly. Yet | wonder how often we really adhere to the ideal of 
love in our lives. We often get caught up in so many other things, like our jobs, 
the need to make money, our own immaturities and even tendencies to cling to 
illusions that came from the ideologies and romance of our youth. Of course all 
of these these things are important at some level, but love is often inhibited by 
our resistance to evolve and grow within ourselves, to realize that loving is as 
natural as breathing. It has to be cared for. We find people to love and people 
who love us and then we take it for granted, like it's so easy to overlook how 
important it is. It seems to me that this is very common. Love is perceived by 
many to be romance, but it's not romantic. It's as real as any of our other 
physiological functions and it has to be treated that way. We have to accept this 
and live our lives accordingly. We feel how much of a simple human need it is 
to be loved and to give love. It needs no definition or analysis. It simply is and 
you know it by how you feel. There's no denying it. Unfortunately if this need 
for love is not met, life can be very despairing and painful. It's comparable to not 
being able to eat properly or eliminate, or not being able to breathe well. We all 
know what it's like to be ill and we know how much easier it is to be ill when 
there is someone there who loves and cares for us. It's reassuring and relieving 
whether it's our mothers, partners, friends or whoever. When bad things happen 
to us in our lives it's easier to deal with them and wash away hurt and 
misfortune with the love from someone you love. So love makes living easier. 


The importance of love is very evident in the inner city where life is often bro- 
ken down to its most simple forms. Many people depend on love for survival. 
They have little else to give them peace. There are no materials or large bank 
accounts to act as symbols of happiness even though many people would be 
much happier if their lives were economically more stable. However they are not 
and they need something to give them peace. Love and support from others 
gives them the strength to continue on from day to day even though they live in 
desperate poverty. They realize how important love is. On the other hand, the 
inner city is often a last resort for people who are alone and lost in their lives. 
There is a concept of the stereo typical image of a lonely soul drifting through 
the shadows of skidrow streets looking at the dank pavement already conquered 
by so many other lonely footsteps. [his is sad. ihere are reai examples. 
know people like this and they have little left to say, little gleam left in their eyes, 
they only walk and sit, they are unhealthy and unhappy. They seem as though 
they are unable to accept love anymore. It is gone for them. Their lives are lonely 
and empty. 


Wouldn't it be marvelous if everyone was focused on loving one another; if 
we were able to relinquish the notion that we have a right to anything and 
everything at the cost of neglecting the people we were meant to share the world 
with? There wouldn't be as many broken people, lost and alone. We could bring 
out the best in all 
people, the love in 
all people. Love 
breeds love. The way 
the world is now, 
there are so many 
people living only to 
gain, to buy, to own 
all they can and yet 
so many people live 
unaccepted and 
unloved. We would 
have a much better 
world if we worked 
harder at fostering 
love, at making oth- 
ers feel good and 
appreciated no mat- 
ter what they do or 
where they come 
from. 

Michael Walters. 


WOMAN WITH 
ROLLS ROYCE 
Vancouver photogra- 
pher Duncan 
Murdoch couldn’t 
pass up this shot. 


Tough questions, very fancy answers 


ast month Ralph Klein, in his Our Voice response to ten questions from the 

street, talked about the “welfare reform” that has been going on in this 

province for the past five years. “Welfare reform” is just fancy language for 
what is often put far more simply: make those bums go out and get a job! 

That's what the “reform” was mostly about. Some 60,000 people went off 
the welfare rolls, nearly two thirds of those who were on welfare, in just a cou- 
ple of years. What a success!? Let’s consider. 

“Welfare reform” was not about reform. The changes were never made to 
improve it as a system for aiding truly needy people. Let’s call it right: it has 
been a hard-hearted crackdown on the province's most vulnerable people. It 
helped to shave a few million dollars off the tax bill, but not off your tax bill or 
mine. Our taxes have gone up anyway. No it’s off the taxes that keep Alberta 
competitive, the Alberta Advantage low taxes for big businesses. 

And the way those 60,000 people were “gotten rid of” has been interesting 
too. First off, nearly everyone on welfare was encouraged to go back to school 
and get job training. They could do that with a student loan, not welfare, so off 
they went. Never mind that after the courses ran out they had a large debt, and 
no guarantee of a job. But a much tougher time getting back on welfare. 


Then many people were required to take employment-readiness training. 
And if you are late for class, oops, you had to go to class or you loose your quali- 
fication for welare. Cut off. 


That worked for many people, new regulations, tough policing, hoops to 
jump through that some people just don’t make. Some people could appeal, but 
many could not handle it. 


a tra 


2 gove + erely, making welfare 
not livable for most people. That’s when we had the outcry about the exodus to 
BC, and, less discussed, to Saskatchewan. 


The government made little effort to track what happened to the people who 
left the welfare roles in droves. We only have the stories of people homeless on 
the street, packed in with Mom and Dad, or “staying at my sister's for awhile”. 
There’s been the huge jump in demand on the Food Banks. We know what we 
see on the street. 


Our society has a good 
share of victims, people 
bashed and battered 
around, and having a hard 
time taking care of them- 
selves, let alone support- 
ing themselves and hold- 
ing steady on to a job. 
They are the most vulner- 
able people around. They 
were on welfare... but 
now...? 


Albertans may be greatly 
in favour of “welfare 
reform”. The government 
may encourage intolerant 
views of needy people. 
But none of that changes 
the circumstances for so 
many families. “We will 
continue to ensure there is 
help for those who need 
it.” Mr Klein wrote. And 
none of those 60,000 
needed it? We wonder. 
Keith Wiley 
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Walters 


KAPOWN CENTRE 


———————e—————E——E 
Rehabilitation & Treatment Centre 
Chemical dependency services directed toward 
people 16 years of age and older 
e Minimum 6 week residential program. « 
« Continuous intake. ¢ 24-hour in-patient care. e 


Bq Lr 


Kapown Centre Box 40 
Grouard, Alberta TOG ICO 
(403) 751-3921 FAX: 751-3831 


PHONE: (403) 454-0884 
FAX: (403) 413-9449 
E-Mail:laveng@ msn.com 


LAVIOLETTE ENGINEERING LTD. 


Consulting Engineers 


10973 - 138 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T5M 1P3 


One-Stop 


Earth and Environmental 
Consulting Services Worldwide 


* Environmental lmpactAssessments Environmental Site Assessments 


Environmental Audit ¢ Contaminant Assessments 
Soil & Groundwater Remediation Public Participation 


Waste Management Hydrogeology 
Occupational Health & Safety Asbestos 


Air Quality Assessments 


Geotechnical Engineering 
* Soils & Materials Testing 


QAGRA 


Analytical Chemistry 
Environmental Chemistry 
Materials Engineering 


Earth & Environmental 


CALGARY 
Phone: 248-4331 
Fax: 248-2188 
221 - 18 St. S.E., 
Calgary, AB T2E 6J5 


EDMONTON 


Fax: 435-8425 
4810-93 Street, 


Indoor Air * Socio-economical Assessments 


Phone: 436-2152 


Edmonton, AB T6E 5M4 


ipe is our voice to the Spirit World. 
It is an altar between the material 
world and Spirit, and is taken with 
us wherever we go. The Pipe repre- 
sents the universe to many people. 
Creator, Earth Mother, the Gate 
Keepers, the Elements, Our 
Relations in every Kingdom, all of 
creation, is honored in the Pipe 
with the placing of the tobacco, which represents 
the perfect balance between male and female ener- 
gies. During the Pipe ceremony we ask that you be 
as centered as possible, and remember that all of 
your thoughts and feelings during this time are part 
of the prayers that you are making. These thoughts 
and feelings WILL MANIFEST. 

As our society has evolved, the culture of Native 
people has become one of pain, isolation and 
poverty. Many Native people living on the reserva- 
tions they were forced to so many years ago, suffer 
with addictions and live on little money from 
social services or nothing at all. Many of the people 
who leave the reservations to look for a better way 
of living in a city often find themselves unable to 
gain acceptance and are drawn to the inner cities. 
There they live in poverty and often fuel their 
dependency on alcohol and drugs. Many Natives 
end up in jail at some point in their lives. Their 


spirits and bodies become poisoned with 
chemicals, desperation and rage. 

Healing circles try to put people back in 
touch with the peace in themselves and their 
culture. They are a rekindling of spirits and 
understanding. They provide an outlet, a 
means to an expression of their pains and 
their lives. 


“The focus is spiritual, things that come from 
within. It’s a forum which people in a sup- 
portive environment can express what has 
happened to them in the past, present, their 
fears and hopes,” says Jim Miller coordinator 
of the healing circles held at the Bissell 
Centre in Edmonton Wednesday nights. 


There is always an elder who presides at each 
circle. The elders are there to offer support 
and spiritual counseling. The circles are gen- 
der specific, but are open to anyone regard- 
less of ethnicity. This helps people under- 
stand across cultures and breaks down mis- 
understandings between cultures. The circles 


include activities such as sweats, sun dances, sweet 
grass picking and various other native ceremonies. 

“The effect that the circles may have of course 
depends on the individual. Some people have come 
to the circles being quite lost and since have been 
able to straighten out. They will make good choices 

n putting their lives back together. There is a pro- 
gram called the NECHI program out at 
Poundmakers(rehabilitation centre for Natives) that 
allows people to become counsellors. Others come 
and stay for awhile then disappear. It’s the nature of 
says Miller. 


Samuel Shirt is the presiding Elder at the Bissell 
Circle. “A lot of people come to express issues and 
they do it for themselves. The elder will talk a bit 
about a feeling for example, such as anger. We can 
help people see where that anger is coming from 
and how to deal with it. We are all the same spiritu- 
ally. We all come from Mother Earth. She was 
given to us to take care of her and to do that we 
have to take care of ourselves. We are supposed to 
live a life of love, peace, honour, honesty and har- 
mony. We take what we need and leave the rest, 
giving back what we can. When we were assimilat- 
ed we lost a lot of ourselves. We lost many compo- 
nents of our relationship with our Mother. If some- 
thing is missing from our Earth, from ourselves, we 
grow sick. I don’t think of it as a culture now. It’s a 


the group,” 


way of life.” 

The healing circles are open to all nations, 
though people who come under the influence of 
alcohol or drugs are not encouraged to take part in 
the ceremonies. 

“They are of another spirit when they are over- 
indulged in drinking and getting high. It is no use 
for them to be there. They cannot possibly achieve 
the spirit that we seek or the focus on wellness that 
is so important,” says Shirt. 

Purity and being centered is vital to the healing 
circles. There is a smudge ritual that provides this 
for those involved. It is an incense. There are a lot 
of things that are not clean. The hands, eyes, ears 
and the heart. One must smudge himself to have 
cleanliness and purity before touching the sacred 
pipe and before talking to the creator. It is a matter 
of self-respect and respect for that which protects 
them. 


Personal reflections on 
“Meet the Street” 


by K.A. King 


Seed Church's first annual "Meet the Street" Street- 

a-thon in Edmonton. The focus was to heighten 
awareness of the needs of the less fortunate in 
Edmonton's inner city and to raise funds for The 
Mustard Seed to respond to those needs. 


[= a participant May 29-30, 1998, in The Mustard 


My motivation was probably a little different than 
most. I decided to participate in memory of my 
daughter, Cara, who lost her life on those same streets 
some time last August. She was a victim in her life as 
well as her death and had been missing almost a 
month before her body was found. 


A turning point in our lives was 
1994 when my family doctor kindly 
advised me that Cara, though legally 
adult, would probably never be 
employable and that AISH support 
would be appropriate. This was hard 
to accept because she was an attrac- 
tive and likable young lady. 


The next few years were new 
learning for me as | tried to under- 
stand the forces that had been put in 
motion at the moment of her con- 
ception. These disadvantages were 
stronger than my abilities as a par- 
ent to change them. I soon realized 
my helplessness to protect her was 
shared by many professionals who worked within rel- 
atively narrow mandates. 


I still look for explanations to make sense of her life 
and hope that others with juliiple handicaps cap be 
better understood and supported by helping services. 
The questions are difficult and the resolutions more 


complex than "all they need..." theorists 
would like to believe. 


As | prepared for my street-a-thon, all 
the old anger and frustration came back. 
I had never wanted to explore the inner 
city after midnight and since Cara's 
death, I had not revisited many of the 
agencies where she was known. | initial- 
ly decided to use "Meet the Street" as an 
Opportunity to raise some of my con- 
cerns against the many systems that had 
failed her. I drafted a position statement 
and held a couple of press interviews. 

Then as | walked the streets for many hours that 
night, a surprising sense of calm resulted. I thought of 
the many people who had truly tried to be helpful 
and was grateful for their efforts. Cara's tragic death, 
though predicted, was beyond the power of any one 

person to prevent. I started my walk hoping to get 

. some answers, and the answer I 
received was a whisper, "It's over. 
f Let me rest in peace." 
Yes, it is over for my daughter, 
the once friendly little girl who 
liked gymnastics and horses and 
having a good time. Cara was 
® born with a personality she did 
not choose, never matured to 
functional adulthood, and never 
found a place where she felt she 
| belonged. People in "normal" soci- 
ety didn't understand her limita- 
tions and people on the street 
would say, "She's a nice girl, she 
doesn't belong here." 

Cara (meaning "friend") lived her 
life in her own way because there was no legal provi- 
sion to protect her from her own inadequacies. She 
touched many lives with her unique personality and 
her ability to have fun. She was a child-like spirit in a 
woman's body, caught in a vortex of psychiatric prob- 


lems 
and drug use. 


My task in carrying on is to find the balance 
between letting go and keeping her memory alive. | 
want to move beyond my own grief and anger to 
build hope for others. I believe that we who are edu- 
cated and capable and aware have a responsibility to 
protect the disadvantaged from lives of destruction. 


The challenges are as big as our world - war, 
famine, poverty, child abuse, sexual abuse, hatred, vio- 
lence, inequality, slavery, prejudice, addictions. The 
change begins in our hearts. Wherever we are, what- 
ever we do, we can choose to act from compassion 
rather than censure. We can seek to build "bridges" for 
those who fall through the cracks of existing services 
rather than exclude them by emphasis on "bound- 
aries." 


I would like to take this opportunity to once again 
thank all who supported Cara on the difficult journey 
of her life and those who have supported me in my 
grief. Special thanks as well to the Sherwood Park 
RCMP who honor her life by continuing to investigate 
her murder. 


K.A.King is a helping professional employed with a private 
Hgclicy. rile Delle ves willis 1s id auipus tant Loul jot Heal: 
ing, education and awareness. 
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This is the 3rd installment of Lance’s per- 
sonal story from his diary. Following our 
April story on mental illness, we are giving 
space for Lance's own words, which he says 
is the best way to describe what he contin- 
ues to go through. 


memory came from 
ew, the year I was 
supposed to be born. 


Two of my uncles invaded my pop's 
house in Edmonton. My step-mother 
let them in along with their various 
assorted scum friends, drug dealers, 
prostitutes, pimps, the such, approxi- 
mately eleven people. They attacked my 
father and disabled him with a massive 


the effects of certain mind-numbing 
drugs. 


I am at the point where I have 
brought myself from the pressure and 
drug-induced void filled with but a few 
years of fractured images and sounds. It 
is at this point that I have truly started 
to come out of this delirium and have 
begun to react with my environment 
again, instead of spending many count- 
less hours staring into the void. I have 
determined large pieces of truth and 
have been putting them together like a 
jigsaw puzzle. 


My memories and life were stolen 


blow to the head. Then they proceeded 
to rape and batter my step-mother. This 
continued on through the remainder of 
the night. 


Over the next six years, my Uncles 
molested, beat, programmed, and 
robbed my immediate family making 
my father brainwash himself into com- 
mitting ludicrous and dangerous acts to 
in effect protect his family from harm. 
Meanwhile he was void of the knowl- 
edge of two facts. 


1. His wife had already betrayed him. 


2. The lives of myself and my brother 
Kenneth were destined to be absent of 
truth from that point on. From then on 


he was known to us as an uncle and he 


too believed this. One of my uncles 
took the role of my father. 


It's all very complicated and deals 
solely with power and certain satanic 
religious beliefs. 


Then of course I realized, as I stood 
outside that house in Blackfalds that I 
was much older and it was clear. I was 
born in 1938 not in 1970. I knew this 
now, The brainwashing and program- 
ming had made me metamorphically 
change my face by the pressure of 
thought. I didn't look like I was in my 
fifties, but I had retained my youth, 
which revealed to me the power in my 


life I once again had control over. 


As to all of these memories, at first it 
was just the same image forced into my 
inner vision, possibly a mix of interfac- 
ing commands that were suppressing 
these lucid images that bore themselves 
so fearful and full of hate. 


Over the past three years | have 
begun learning how to piece myself 
together while determining which of 
the memories are falsely derived by my 
inner consciousness at my uncles 
behest for the false safety of my family 
and story continuity. This meant cut- 
ting out memory and consciously past- 
ing new memory under hypnosis and 


from meand my family because of 
power and control desired by other 
members of my family. 


It is because of certain modern drugs 
and my own desire for power over my 
life and need for balance that I have 
been able to deal with all of these frac- 
tures and tragedies. I have begun to 
process the traces of truth. There are 
still parts missing, but it's an attempt at 
a full scale recovery and accomplish- 
ment of external and internal truth. @ 
This concludes Lance's diary. He is still 
struggling with all of these questions and 
thoughts that are powerful realities for him 
to live with. 
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Building Better Futures 


REVY 


Home & [Home & Garden| 


A DIVISION OF REVELSTOKE 
HOME CENTRES LTD. 


10450 - 42 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada T6J 6X4 


Telephone: (403) 437-8080 
Facsimile: (403) 435-2020 


HALLIBURTON’ 


HALLIBURTON ENERGY SERVICES 


1000, 333-5 Avenue SW 
Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2P 3B6 


Office: 403-231-9400 
Fax: 403-231-9366 


CALIROSE HEALING ASSOCIATES 
DIANNE KENO DEE O’NEILL 
THOUGHT FIELD THERAPY™ BIO/SOUND™ 
REIKI [USUI SHIKI RY OHO] 

1050 Saddleback Road 
Edmonton, AB T6J 512 
[403] 435-0283 
Fax [403] 435-5435 
dk@compusmart.ab.ca 


Cowan & Shopik* 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


101,14420 - 116 Avenue 600,10655 Jasper Avenue 
Tel: (403) 455-4883 Tel: (403) 448-7445 
Fax: (403) 455-4920 Fax: (403) 421-1270 


*PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION 


Arico Instruments Ltd. 


“Working for a better tomorrow” 


9241 - 35 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


T6E S5Y1 process control specialists 


TRANSPORTATION 


15th Floor, CENTURY PLACE 
9803-102A AVENUE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5J 3A 
(403) 496-2812 

Fax: (403) 496-2803 


NIGHTHAWK 29 years in Alberta! 
Manufacturing Inc. 
, = facturing Inc. re) 
‘ Your One & 
Stop Cushion 
Shop" SAND AND GRAVEL LTD. 
Electronic Heat Sealing * Quality L & T Mix Sand & Gravel Ltd., 2nd Floor, 
Wheelchair Upholstery 8020 - 50th St., Leduc, AB T9E 7G3 
Cushions and Accessories Phone (403) 986-6721 
#2-51331 Range Road 224 (403) 922-4882 After hours (403) 986-1890 


Sherwood Park, AB 
Canada T8C 1H3 


Fax (403) 922-4451 


Circle 


A drum beaten with a piano hand 
mimics her human heartbeats 
tangents slants continuous rhythm keeps. 
Comfortable strangers are silent 
another hand joins. 

Intimate diversity streathes the wave. 
Energy resounds, fires crack 

smoke enhances, we rise gathered 
instruments appear only in the dark 
admired under flickering light 
translating infinity from absolute zero. 


Music bounces off sanctified valley slopes. 


Vessels are warm with vivid force 
vibrations tingle naked hairs. 

People are dancing frantic 

Dogs are wagging wild 

without effort, howling trips ecstatic. 
Peer back into a lineage with rhyme 

flail in control, shake in trance 

holding the line beyond a single not sur- 
faces 

trickling toward calm bodies reverberate 
quavery justifies beginning again. 


Anonymous 


Old pond 
frog jumps in- 
sound of water 


Basho 


Tears 


The tears I cry for my people 
roll down my sunbaked face and 
mud the dry dirt at my feet. 


I give you my tears Mother Earth 
in thanks 

for after all the pain 

I still shall never forget the life 
you gave the Indian 

and the love the Indian 

will always give you. 


r 
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Michael Flowercloud 


Significant 


I stand with my raven free eyes 
watching the spruce needles 
pirouette through the spirited air 

as the winds turn the glorious green 
cone into a tornado. 

Nature is a stage of truth 

an unheard sage in the world 

of steel. 

Nature is honest and its visions 

of its survival are the storms 

that frighten our children. 

Hang on dear Mother. 

Please withstand the torture 

and as I lay my palm on your soft 
belly 

I feel your significance, your warmth, 
your life. 


Michael Flowercloud 
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Always empty the bottle out the sunroot? 


People have been doing some strange things at 
the wheels of their cars. In Newcastle, England a 
judge was stopped by police after they spotted him 
shaving while driving at 70 mph. Equally bizarre 
were events in Texas, where a man almost died after 
trying to urinate in a Coke can at 100 mph. Charles 
Marshall, 45, of Houston, was rushing to a meeting 
when disaster struck. “I was on the freeway and sud- 
denly needed to pee,” explained Mr Marshall. “I 
didn’t have time to stop, so I decided to do it in an 


Even acupuncture can't sleep off these jitters 


It’s all been going horribly wrong with sleep. In 
Italy, a contaminated water supply has caused an 
entire village to fall asleep. “Sleep has ruined our 
lives,” yawned one victim. Likewise that of 

Australian Cameron Bertus, 31, of Sydney, who has 
the unloriuidie babii oi iallii 
he’s rorvons Mr Bertus’ affliction first manifested 
itself during school exams. “It hit me as soon as I sat 
down,” he explained. “I tried to fight it, but it was 
too strong and I just dozed off-on the desk. | only 


And just you stay there and whirl some more 


Jacuzzi alert! In Bournemouth, a man drowned 
after being overpowered by chlorine fumes in a 
Jacuzzi he was using. In Australia, meanwhile, a 
husband got trapped in a Jacuzzi because its swirl 
was so strong he couldn’t get out. Alan Flutterbliss, 
62, of Sydney was staying in a hotel with wife 
Margo when disaster struck. “They had a Jacuzzi in 
the basement,” he recalled, “and | asked Margo if | 
could try it. Normally she doesn’t let me do things 
on my own but because we were on holiday she 
said yes, on condition | was back in time for din- 


Police egg on thieves in Peruvian tunnel heist 


Thieves have been committing crimes right 
under the noses of the police. In Italy, two men 
robbed a bank situated right next door to a police 
station. Still more audacious were the Peruvian bank 
robbers who tunnelled into a bank whilst the crack 
police surveillance unit stood by and watched. The 
robbery took place in Lima, where detectives were 
monitoring a bank after a tip-off it was about to be 
robbed. “We'd been told it would be an armed rob- 
bery,” said a police spokesman, “So when they came 
dressed as sewage maintenance engineers and began 
digging we had no reason to suspect them.” For the 


Articles compiled by Paul Sussman in The Big Issue, London, England's street-sold magazine. 
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| ture might help,” 


ERMINESKIN TRIBAL 
ENTERPRISES 


Bigway Foods 


Ermineskin Blankets Maskwachees Mall 


585-3000 585-4262 585-2600 


Gas Bar 
585-2498 


Garments & Crafts 
585-3750 


Building Supplies 
585-2165 


“We encourage all native students 
in their pursuit of knowledge and education.” 


BOX 219, HOBBEMA, ALBERTA TOC 1NO 
1-800-851-5605 


Helping People Help Themselves 


Re pea 
SHELTER 


Exploring Alternatives with Victims of Family Violence 
Fanciscan Sisters Benevolent Society 


Phone (403) 422-7263 
(403) 424-6872 


empty Coke can I had on the dashboard.” He duly 
unzipped and, after some initial splashing, managed 
to empty his aching bladder into the receptacle. 
Had he left it at that things might have been OK. 
Unfortunately, having filled the can he then tried to 
empty it out of his sunroof, only for the urine to 
blow back all over his face causing him to lose con- 
trol of his car, which ploughed though a fence and 
into bean field. “He’s always doing things like that,” 
sighed Mr Marshall’s wife Eunice. 


11035-92 Street 
Edmonton, AB 


AM 


Calgary Edmonton «+ Red Deer 


woke when they started collecting the papers at the 
end.” Since then the least hint of worry has sent Mr 
Bertus into a deep slumber. Job interviews invari- 
ays culminate with snoring on the floor of the 
inter\ and at he keeled 
ON CL ve are - Lanaiiy, duis VOWS, sai ee _ 
his condition, and he has now resigned himself to a 
life of incurable somnolence. “I did think acupunc- 
he explained, “but | got so ner- 

| vous about it, | fell asleep and missed the appoint- 


Enter to Win a Free Tank of Gas 


~w room his own wedding Every month UNITED GAS will be drawing for a Free Tank of gas 


UNITED GAS 


ner.” an excited Mr Flutterbliss duly put the Jacuzzi 
on full whirl’ and immersed himself therein, only 
to find, when he tried to get out, that the eddy was 
so strong he kept getting sucked back again. For two 
hours he spun round and round until eventually he 
was discovered by his wife, who had come down to 
find him. “I said “Help me, Margo’,” recalled Mr 
Flutterbliss, “but she said I’d made my pool and 
now | must whirl in it, and left me there for another 
hour. She can be very strict sometimes.” 


For the encouragment and support 
of our community volunteers. 


From the staff and management of: 


next three days, the policemen kept a constant 
watch on the bank whilst beside them the chuck- 
ling thieves slowly tunnelled their way into the 
vault, all the while urged on by the police, who 
were worried the digging might deter their real 
quarry. Only when the bank’s manager emerged 
one morning to inform the police his safe was 
empty did the penny drop, but by then it was too 
late and the robbers had escaped. “To think you 
can’t even trust municipal waste engineers any- 
more,” sighed one officer, despondently. 


*Drug & Alcohol Abuse * Anger Therapy 
«Inner Child Discover * Co-dependency 


(306) 468-2072 * Fax (306) 468-2758 
Box 340, Canwood, Saskatchewan SOj 0KO 
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treet art is street justice for twenty-four- 

Gye Cross who discovered his | ed young artists. 
talent from a need to interpret his 

emotions on paper. It was his therapy while 

conquering a recent 6 month battle with 


heavy drinking. 


| 

Justin says that his art is instrumental in 
pulling him from his occasional emotional 
ruts. 


"It gives mea purpose and a creative out- 
"When I was drinking, my art became a let. It keeps me inspired." 
way for me to vent my feelings. It helped. I 
got everything out and I was able to get back 
to normal." 

Before discovering street art, Justin hades 
established a name for himself in certain” 
Calgary art circles. While an art student at a 
Calgary high school, one of his teachers rec- 
ognized his talents. This prompted the 
teacher to promote and display Justin's work 
at an art series in the Calgary City Hall, 


On the street, Justin is all etiquette and 
class when it comes to handling the people 
who confront him. He has to deal with the 
occasional rude and ignorant remark from _ 
people Who pass DY Nity ’ 

'l prefer to be polite because to me if peo- 
ple are ignorant, it's not really my problem, 
it's theirs. If they don't have an open mind, 
why should I be concerned about it." @ 


Pat Caponi, author of 


accompanied by the drawings of other talent- 


ind 
Supporters 


Thank you to the following businesses and organizations 
whose support helps publish this magazine. We invite you 
to take your business to them as supportive community 
businesses and organizations. 


A Cappella Catering 
12704 110 Avenue 
Edmonton AB 

T5M 2L7 

403 454 2642 


Alberta Traffic Supply | 
Ltd. ssl 


7798 16 Street 
Edmonton AB 
T6P IL9 

403 440 4114 


Barrhead Golf & 
Recreation Arena 


PO Box 4090 
Barrhead AB 
T7N IAI 

888 674 3053 
403 674 3638 


Brimstone Furnace | 
Works Ltd. 


7216 52 Street 
Edmonton AB 
T6B 2G3 
468 2425 
469 6809 


Ceiling Solution 1994 
3959 55 Street 
Edmonton AB 

T6L ICI 

403 490 1483 


403 468.9545 de 


haere! 
Chief Automotive 
Distributors Ltd. 
4920 99 Street 
Edmonton AB 

T6E 3N6 

403 437 1030 


Douglas Udell Gallery 
10332 124 Street 
Edmonton AB 

TSN IR2 

488 4445 

488 8335 


Eden's Funeral Home 
966 Elm Street 

Pincher Creek AB 

TOK |WO 

403 627 3131 

403 627 4143 


JA Matheson Equities 
11914 129 Avenue 
Edmonton AB 

TSE ON3 
403 455 6688 


Micheneer Allen 
Auctioneering 
PO Box 5297 
Edmonton AB 
T5L 3L0 

403 470 5584 

403 470 3200 


Mr. Samosa Ltd. 
9630 142 Street 
Edmonton AB 
T5N 2NI 

403 451 5687 


Northern Alberta 
Prosthetic & Orthotic 
Services Ltd. 

11024 127 Street 
Edmonton AB 

TSM 072 

403 452 9513 


403 452 1902 | 2 7230 
a see 


Peekiskwetan “Lets 
Talk" Society 
Box |80 


Wabasca AB 
1UG ZKU 


403 332 4993 
403 891 3626 


Priority One Human 
Resources 


8625 |12 Street 
Edmonton AB 
T6G IK8 


433 681 


RBC Dominion 
Securities 

10155 102 Street Suite 
2300 

Edmonton AB 

T5) 2P4 

944 885] 

424 7153 


Ritchie Brothers 


Automotive 
1806 5th Street 
Nisku,AB 

T9E 7V5 


| 955-2486 


| Sedgewick Limited 


10130 103 Street 
Edmonton AB 
T5] 3N9 

420 0777 


Track N’ Trail 
10148 82 Avenue 
Edmonton AB 
T6E 1Z4 

403 432 1707 


Wee Book Inn 
10310 Whyte Avenue 
Edmonton AB 

T6E IZ8 


the amount of agencies that are spinning their wheels." 

About writing her books, she said, "Upstairs was easier to write. I was liv- 
ing in a psychiatric boarding-house. Dispatches was hard because | had 
no money. With this book, it's easier because | have an allowance." 
Upstairs in the Crazy House is about Caponi's experiences as a mental 
patient. In Dispatches from the Poverty Line she tells people's stories about 
living in poverty. 

"With Dispatches, people told me it made them feel better to see their 
names in there." she said. 

Her next book will be coming out in a hard cover edition next fall. # 

by Linda Dumont 


Dispatches from the Poverty Line § 
visits Alberta’s skid rows 


dmonton was just one stop along the way for Pat Caponi, 
Fite: of Dispatches From the Poverty Line and Upstairs in 

the Crazy House. Caponi is visiting cities across Canada to 
gather material for her upcoming book about, what else, people 
living in poverty. 

"I'm doing a book on poverty in Canada for Penguin," 

Caponi said, "They're sending me across Canada. My last stop 
will be St. John's where poverty doesn't feel so stigmatized." 


Caponi visited Vancouver 
before coming to Edmonton. 
"I'm still blown away at down- 
town east Vancouver," she said, 
"East Hastings and Main. When 
I came here I thought, Oh 
Thank God, things aren't so bad 
here. At first | was relieved." 


She has a definite purpose in 
writing this book. "If we can 
show that in Canada there's a 
war on the poor...” Caponi said, 
"and J have serious trouble with 
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Author Pat Caponi, 
PHOTO: John Zapantis 


SOUPLINE BOB 


Bike 
battles 
clirty 
windows 


Continued from 
back cover 


"In fact, the idea 
for the bike and 
trailer occurred to 
me while in a rehab 
centre here in 
Winnipeg. When | 
was down and out 
and living in Nova 
Scotia, | would rum- 
mage through 
garbage cans in the alleys," he said."A fellow patient at 
the centre mentioned that he cleaned windows for 
spare change - | just combined the two ideas. | used to 
pull a pushcart behind a bicycle , it worked quite well 
actually - | even went out to the industrial park in 
Dartmouth and rummaged through the garbage there," 
Don said. 


Life has not always been so good to Don Lockhart, 
however. "I've battled anxiety all my life, and depres- 
sion - I was suicidal many times," Don said. “I was in 
and out of rehabs when | first came to Winnipeg , my 


doctor was trying different medications on me but none 


seemed to work’very well. It seemed as if the hounds of 
depression were out to destroy my lifes At-the age of 
forty the battle turned ugly and "made me lose my 
$60,000 a year job and caused my divorce as well. I had 
a very good job - As regional sales manager for Meridian 
Publishing in New York State,I had ten salesmen under 
me, but because | couldn't handle the mad dog of 
depression, | lost it all," Don said,"that's when | ended 
up rummaging through garbage cans in Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia -then | came here after about a year." 

"The medication | have to take seems to be working 
quite well now, I'm looking ahead optimistically." 

"Looking towards the future, I can see a Canada-wide 
franchise," Don says, "Winnipeg could take about eight 
or ten more bike units." 


Asked about upgrading to trucks, Don answers, "No 
way, -it will be bikes and bike trailers only- people real- 
ly appreciate the idea of a pollution free mode of trans- 
port. The fact that it's novel helps too. Sure, some peo- 
ple are snobs and say, ‘well, park the trailer in the back- 
yard while you do the work,’ - they don't want their 
neighbors to see my ‘garbage rummaging’ trailer in 
front of their middle class house. But most people have 
good attitudes about me - I think they want to help a 
guy who's maybe struggling to make a go of it, and | 
want to leave the bike unit the way it is - | have about 
six old ten speeds | bought from the Salvation Army in 
my yard, | will use them for spare parts. It's such a good 
idea, (the trailer made from bicycle parts), there are 
copy-cats around now, but they use their trailers for 
other things, just to carry things and what not. 

Harry Minn is Don's first full-time employee and he 
is excited too, he's on the ground floor of a sparkling 
new company. 

"It's great " Harry says. “Don pays quite well too. 
Not long ago everyone used a similar type of contrap- 
tion - the Red River Carts." @ 


IN EDMONTON 


John 
apantis 


I've been selling Our Voice since the 9th of December 
1996. I first discovered Our Voice when it was originally 
called "Spare Change". 

It was sometime in May of 1995 that an overly talka- 
tive and friendly vendor named Cecil Garfin persistent- 
ly tried to convince me to sell the paper. 


So | decided to buy a copy of the paper and twas 
intrigued by the array of social issues and the incentive 
local writers were given to share their experiences with 
homelessness, unemployment and other issues 

| began to write for Our Voice and my first story, 
about my own experience with homelessness, was pub- 
lished in August 1995. 


Our Voice has become a focal point of my life. Being 
a regular contributor has empowered my expression and given 
me the confidence to write for other local papers as well. 
Vending has taught me how to be assertive when greeting 
passers-by and has given me self-esteem when dealing with oth- 
ers. Above all it allows me to be independent. 


reiel 
Williams 
eee 


For Peter Williams selling Our 

Voice in Calgary is the best job 

he’s ever had. He joined on last 

September when he was trying to 

get food and clothes and stuff. 

He saw the sign, and signed up. 
Peter sells in Forest Lawn, and 7 
“by my district in Killarney, and y ; 
sometimes downtown.” * 


Peter has a reputation as the 
“most improved” vendor. The 
job has really connected him 
socially. 

“| think it’s a very good maga- 
zine,” says Peter. “It does help 
the people on the streets.” 


Vendor Name 


EVERY 
Authorized vendor 


has a BADGE! 


Our 


Voice 


Number = 
Authorized by __ 


OUR VOICE VENDOR’S CODE 
* | will be sober at all times while working 

* | will be polite to all members of the public 
* | will vend only in areas that are authorized 
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Aboriginal Arts 
The Dreamspeakers& 


ABOVE: Everyone on stage for the 
awards celebration was just part of 
the excitement at the 3rd annual 
fiim awards and arts festival, 

Dr peakers, held in Edmonto 
at the beginning of june. 

This year’s event brought in aborigi- 
nal musicians and stars from around 
the world, including New Zealand’s 
Maree Sheehan, Aaron Peters, Erro} 
Ranville and the C-Weed Band and 


much more. 


Michael Horse starred 

in Dances with Wolves. tt’s an hanaue th be tivited ta 
Dreamspeakers and to visit 
Edmonton and my Canadian people, 

Wes Studi, who received a special trene Sedard told Our Voice. The 


aa RUIPOMTONM, AL RERIA, CANADA é ; mime. A ~ ress Starred i k 
A Cekehration of Aboriginal Arts PHOTOS BY PATTY KENNEDY award, starred in Geronimo — actress starred in Lakota 


dirty windows now 


on Lockhart is cycling down the road to success - but a few short years 

ago he was rummaging through garbage cans in alleyways. Using a 

ten-speed bike he bought at the Salvation Army, and pulling a 
homemade trailer built from bicycle parts - he goes to work daily, washing 
windows in the Wolseley district of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


"| started three years ago,"Don said,"I went door to door to drum up my 
clients, mostly from businesses. I started just to make a few extra bucks for 
food and cigarettes then it really took off when I canvassed residents. Now | 
have two bikes and one full time employee. Since last summer it has really 
grown to the point where there's more work than I can do, I need more work- 
ers, to handle it. "I've become so successful, I'm buying my own house," says 
the forty-seven year old. 


continued on page I! inside back cover... 


